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II.— ON THE ALLEGED CONFUSION OF NYMPH- 
NAMES, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
PROPERTIUS, I 21 and II 32. 40. 

In Roscher's Lexicon of Greek and Roman Mythology, s. v. 
Hamadryades, occurs a paragraph which may be translated as 
follows : 

The name 'Hamadryads' was not quite fixed, and did not denote the tree- 
nymphs exclusively. It is also found frequently generalized for Dryads — 
nymphs who live in the woods. So in Nonnos, who uses the word Dryas 
rarely ; Verg. Eel. 10. 62 ; Plat. Epigr. Anth. Pal. 9. 823 ; Myro, Anth. Pal. 6. 
189, where they are called nora/iov adpai ; Marian. Scholast., Anth. Pal. 9. 668 ; 
Catull. 60. 23. In fact the name often seems to denote the entirety of the 
nymphs of a locality as they meet in the woods for dancing, play and the 
chase; compare Ov. Fast. 2. 155 ; Met. 14. 624, 1. 690; Propert. 2. 32, 37, 34. 
76. And so they were easily confounded with the Naiads, the tree-nurturing 
water-nymphs. In Propert. 1. 20, 32 the Naiads who draw Hylas into their 
spring are called Hamadryades, and the same, v. 45, Dryades, In Ov. Fast. 4. 
231 the Nymph Sagaritis, who belongs to a tree, is called a Nais. According 
to Nicander, ap. Ant. Lib. 30, Byblis received divinity from the nymphs, and 
under the name of 'A/iaSpvaq Ni'^(4v was taken into their company ; in Ov. 
Met. 9. 664 she is changed into a spring. Comp. Nikander, ap. Ant. Lib. 32. 

So says another German writer, A. Otto, commenting on the 
Hylas elegy of Propertius, I 20, in ' Neue Beitrage zur Erklarung 
des Properz,' Hermes, XXIII, p. 27 (1888) : 

So the name Hamadryades appears as a representation of collections of 
nymphs in general (Prop. II 32. 37 ; Catull. 61. 21 sqq.; Verg. Eel. X 62 ; Ov. 
Fast. II 156; Metam. XIV 623). The distinction is entirely abolished ('ganz 
aufgehoben') in Ov. Metam. I 690 inter Hamadryades celeberrima Nonacrinas| 
Naias una fuit ; Stat. Silu. I 3. 62 sed nunc forsan uel lubrica Nais | uel non 
abruptos tibi debet Hamadryas annos ; Ov. Fast. IV 231 Naida uolneribus 
succidit in arbore factis. Finally in Propertius himself, II 32. 37 Hoc et 
Hamadryadum spectauit turba sororum, compared with v. 40 Supposita exci- 
piens Naica dona manu, though here the reading is doubtful. 

The indispensable Onomasticon to De Vit's Forcellini, s. v. 
Naiades, adds another confusion : 

certum est a quibusdam cum Hamadryadibus et Nereidibus confundi. [Ov. 
F. 4. 231 and Met. I. 690, 14. 556 are cited] . . . pro quauis nympha ponuntur, 
[and Sil. It. 15. 773, Stat. Ach. I. 295 are cited]. 
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With such a sartago loquendi before me, I hardly know where 
to begin. My perplexity is increased when I reflect that forty- 
five years ago — thirty-eight years before A. Otto published his 
' new contribution ' to the explanation of Propertius — his theory 
was refuted by anticipation in one of the works 1 which have 
earned for R. Unger, the veteran professor of Halle, the title of 
' impense doctus,' and that on a foreigner falls the ungrateful task 
of instructing two German scholars in the researches of their 
countryman. 

The scholars from whom I have quoted appear hardly to have 
realized the extent of the demands they make upon our belief. 
The accredited ancient authors whom they cite confused, we are 
to suppose, wood-nymphs and water-nymphs with tree-nymphs, 2 
confounded water-nymphs and sea-nymphs, and wrote tree- 
nymphs and water-nymphs where they meant nymphs in general. 
It is true that confusion of semi-divine personalities is a frequent 
and often a legitimate hypothesis in mythological inquiry. But 
what would be thought of, say, an attempt to show that the 
classical English writers confused sprites and mermaids with 
fairies, and used fairies and mermaids as general terms to include 
sprites and angels? Such or similar is this theory. Let us see 
how it is supported. 

Let us first cite a few of the passages which vouch for the exist- 
ence, down to the latest times with which we have any concern, of 
the distinctions which it is sought to obliterate. Plato, Anth. Pal. 

IX 823 fin. 'YfipidSer Nvpxpat Nvp.(pai 'ApaSpvaBes ; Ov. Met. 6. 452 

Naides et Dryades; Schol. ad Horn. II. 20. 8 al to SXa-rj KarotKovaai 

Nvp(j>ai A\at)lbes (caXovvrai al he iir\ rav Set/Spam 'ApaSpvdSfS al 8e ra 
vdpara to>v iSdrav Nai8«r Kal 'YfipidcW Kal tovtuiv al pen jepijvifcr al 8e eiwro- 
rapldes; NonnOS, Dionys. 24. 127-8 apa Apvuoeao-i re Nuptial | ' Abpv- 

dS«r (— ' hpaSpvdhes). 3 It may, however, be doubted whether such 
passages will have any effect in establishing the distinctions when 
a place like Stat. Silu. I 3. 62 is used to overthrow them. The 

1 Analecta Propertiana (Halis, 1850), a pamphlet to which, as frequent refer- 
ences will show, this article is greatly indebted. 

2 And why not also 'plain-nymphs,' on the authority of the passage of 
Isidore, VIII 11. 9,7 Nymphas quippe montium Oreades dicunt, siluarum 
Dryades, camporum Hamadryades, fontium Naiades, maris Nereides? This is 
the vulgate reading. No correction I have seen seems satisfactory. 

3 The Teubner editor has ' ApaSpvaStooi ts, which also will construe. It 
may, however, be doubted whether the true reading is not ap' 'Ydpiadeooi tz. 
Compare the passages quoted for 'T6pcag below. 
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tree there mentioned is under the protection of ' either a Naiad or 
a Dryad'; and so these are the same, and our poet is turned 
mythological identifier or synonym-hunter ! X/jfjow a-i paKrpav, 
«' fie /3ouA«, KapBorrovl When again Ovid, Met. I 690, writes that 
'among- the Nonacrian Hamadryads a Naiad was the most 
famous,' it might have been supposed that his intention was not 
to obliterate distinctions, but to bring them out. Nor is it more 
reasonable to accuse the same poet of confounding Nereids and 
Naiads because he has written 'Naides aequoreae' 'sea water 
nymphs.' It would be just as fair to charge the translators of 
the Bible with ignorance that the sea is salt because they speak 
of 'the fountains of the deep.' There is no confusion here: only 
one of those transferences without which poetry would wellnigh 
be impossible. And to conclude with a Greek example, it will 
hardly be credited that the following are the words of Marianus 
Scholasticus, from which evidence of confusion has been extorted, 

5 sqq. Kai yKvKeprjs rpiWoi^or irrepfiabbv aXXos eV' «XXa> | pacrrbs avaBXl/iei 
j<v/ioro Nai'riSos* | owwodi 8 e v 8 p r] e v r a ye'pav 7rapavrjx eTal I/> tf I X®P 0V > 

'ApaSpvddav epdiop ifipoKo pav. Misapprehension of another 
custom of the poets supplies a considerable proportion of the 
remaining examples. When a poet describes Dian hunting 
with her nymphs, he feels no obligation either to enumerate 
every kind among her attendants or to use the generic term : he 
may mention one kind only and leave the rest to the imagination. 
Thus Ovid, Fasti, 2, 155, singles out the Hamadryads from the 
throng; Statius, Ach. 1. 294 sq., and Silius Italicus, 15. 769 sqq., 
the Naiads. 1 

In other places the special and proper meaning will do just as 
well as a more general one. What inference can be drawn from 
the words which Virgil puts into the mouth of Gallus, Eel. X 62 
sq. 'iam neque Hamadryades rursus nee carmina nobis | ipsa 
placent ; ipsae rursus concedite siluae' ? Why should Gallus not 
have sung of tree-nymphs just as well as wood-nymphs? The 

l In every passage of these two authors in which the meaning of Nais can 
be ascertained, it is used correctly. Stat. Silu. I 2. 207, 264 ; 5.6; II 3. 30, 60 ; 
6. 102 ; Sil. It. V 21, VI 289. If we have doubts who were the Naides 
Hennaeae accompanying Proserpine in Stat. Ach. I 825 sq., we may take a hint 
from Ovid, Fasti, IV 423 sqq. frigida caelestum matres Arethusa uocarat ; | 
uenerat ad sacras et dea flaua dapes. | filia, consuetis ut erat comitata puellis, | 
errabat nudo per sua prata pede. | ualle sub umbrosa locus est, aspergine 
multa I uuidus ex alto desilientis aquae. The hostess and the surroundings 
sufficiently indicate the company. 
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same passage, together with Eel. Ill 9 sed faciles nymphae 
risere, furnishes the basis of an allusion by Propertius to the 
Eclogues, II 32. 75 sq. quamuis ille sua lassus requiescat auena, | 
laudatur facilis inter Hamadryadas. If this be taken as proof 
that Propertius confused Nymphs and Hamadryads, then, in the 
name of consistency, let us take lines 69, 70, where allusion is 
made to Virg. Eel. Ill 70, as proof that he also confounded boys 
and girls. 

In the case of the Hatnadryades it is not difficult to see how 
the notion might arise that they were not always distinguished 
from the Dryades. Their relation to the trees that they protect 
is differently represented by different authors. Sometimes it is as 
close as that of body and soul : kill the tree and the tree-nymph 
dies. Sometimes they are simply the trees' protectors. So appa- 
rently in Catull. 61 (60). 21 sqq. floridis uelut enitens | myrtus 
Asia ramulis | quos Hatnadryades deae | ludicrum sibi roscido | 
nutriunt umore. Ovid, Met. 14. 623 sqq. rege sub hoc Pomona 
fuit qua nulla Latinas | inter Hamadryadas coluit sollertius 
hortos I nee fuit arborei studiosior altera fetus: | unde tenet 
nomen : non siluas ilia nee amnes, | rus amat et ramos felicia 
poma ferentes. 

If Nvpxpai 'Apadpvafcs, the traditional reading in Moero's (not 
Myro's) epigram in Anth. Pal. VI 189 were correct, we should have 
a certain misuse of 'ApaSpvadts for water-nymphs ; but more than 
half a century ago Unger proved it to be corrupt, and his correc- 
tion 'Aviypidfcs has been accepted by Duebner in his edition where 
extracts from his arguments are quoted. 1 

Before passing on to the passages which demand further discus- 
sion, let us state the present outcome of our inquiries. In all 
places where the meaning can be exactly ascertained, Hamadry- 

1 The passages cited from Antoninus Liberalis are worthless as evidence ; 
but that nothing may seem to have been omitted, I quote them in this note. 
30 7 jiiv eIc to TrJrjainv bpoc TiapeXftovaa jiiirretv lavTrjv ettex^PIOE ; Ni>p<j>ai 6e 
narkaxov tuKTeipaoai Kal iroAvv virvov EvkfiaXov Kal avrijv TjWXa^av an' avdpwnayv sic 
rfaipova Kal L>v6paoav 'Apadpvada vvptyijv Kal k-KOirjoavTo avfdiairov eratptda 
(obviously an attempt to explain the name ' ApadpvaSa). KaXslrac tie Kal to piov 

IK TTjQ ItE'paC EKELVrjQ axpi VVV TTapa TOlC ETTCX^piOlC SaKpVOV BlfiMdoC. 32 ETTEl (5* 

avrrjv (i. e. Apvotr-qv) 7]ya-K7]oav virEptpv&c ' 'ApadpvadEC vvfitpat, Kal EirotrjaavTo avp- 
iraiitrptav savruv v/iveIv deovc Kal xopeiieiv — Kal sic tovto wapovaav to Upov Apvimrp 
jjpnaoav 'ApadpvaSsc Kar' EvpEVEiav Kal avrf/v piv anEKpwpav EC Ttjv vfo/v, avrl <P 
eke'ivtic aiysipov av£$r/vav ek ttjc yqc Kal irapa ttjv aiyetpov v6o>p avippqgav • Apvonri 
ds perEpaXe Kal avrl 6vj]Tfjc kyEVETo vvptyri. 
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ades carries a reference to single trees, Dryades to woods in 
general, and Naides to streams of water. As these three sorts of 
nymphs were frequently in each other's company, the mention of 
one sort may suggest another; but of actual confusion, except in 
corrupt passages, we have hitherto found no trace. 

The stronghold of the advocates of confusion is the Hylas 
elegy of Propertius (I 20). If there is one statement on which 
all classical myth is agreed, it is that Hercules was robbed of 
Hylas by one or more water-nymphs or Naiads. If then Pro- 
pertius, himself in accord with this tradition, calls the robbers 
Dryades or Adryades in v. 12, Hamadryades in v. 32 and 
Dryades in v. 45, there is no more to be said. Let us consider 
the matter a little. Propertius is warning Gallus not to trust his 
Hylas too near the water. 7 sqq. huic tu, siue leges Vmbrae 
sacra Jlumina siluae | siue Aniena tuos tinxerit unda pedes | 
siue Gigantea spatiabere litoris ora \ siue ubicumque uago flu- 
minis hospitio I Nympharum cupidas semper defende rapinas. 
What nymphs, we ask, is he warned against by this fourfold 
mention of streams ? and the common reading returns us the 
answer tree-nymphs, or wood-nymphs in general, 'non minor 
Ausoniis est amor Adryasin' (or 'a, Dryasin'). In v. 24 Hylas 
is sent to draw water 'sacram sepositi quaerere fontis aquam.' 
Where did he go? 'Oh,' says the vulgate of v. 32, 'he went to 
the tree-nymphs,' 'a dolor ibat Hylas, ibat Hamadryasin,' And 
where were they? In Pege or Pegae (nrjyai), 'grata domus 
nymphis umida Thyniasin,' 34, in the centre of a well-watered 
meadow Qirriguo prato,' 35). Well, the truant finally reaches 
the water's edge: 'formosis incumbens nescius undis' (41) — 
'tandem haurire parat demissis jlumina palmis (43) innixus 
dextro plena trahens umero,' when he is seen by — water-nymphs 
at last, cries the reader. 'Not a bit of it,' says the vulgate ; 'by 
wood-nymphs in general,' '■Dryades puellae,' who 'prolapsum 
leuiter facili traxere liquore.' Hylas, now safe in the spring, 
utters a cry which (50) 'ab extremis fontibus aura refert.' And 
the poet, after such excellent fooling, concludes in a fine vein of 
irony: 'his, o Galle, tuos monitus seruabis amores.' Now, those 
who defend this must show one of two things: either that Proper- 
tius was ignorant of the proper use of these names or that, 
knowing it, he neglected it. Will they then maintain that what 
was known to Plato, to Apollonius, to Ovid, to Silius, to Statius, 
to Nonnos, to Ausonius, to Paulus Silentiarius, was unknown to 
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Propertius? Or will they make Propertius, in effect, aver that 
'though I am well aware that Hamadryas and Dry as are the 
wrong words to express my meaning, I will not trouble to use 
the right ones. But never mind ; I will so contradict them by 
everything else I say that it will be just the same as if I had not 
used them at all'? Too great a concession, one would think, to 
the corrupt manuscripts of Propertius. The purging of the text 
began with Lachmann (1816), who introduced the Hydriads 
into v. 12, quoting the epigr. of Plato, v. supra, and Paulus 
Silentiarius (Anth. VI 57. 7): '\8pid8e.t Ni/upai. 8i avv v\ov6pi.oia-i 

(l. e. Apuacip) ^opeiac | arrjaav eVel KaVTat iroWaKis e£e<p6jiei. To which 

may be added Schol. II. XX 8 (supra) ; Porphyr. antr. nymph. 

13, 17, 18, 19, 24; NonnOS, IX 8l 'YSpids 'iva, XVI 357 'YSpidcW, 

XXIII 271, XLIII 95 (all without Ni^m, though in XVI 358 we 
have NifHpai 'AfiaSpvdSes following in the next line). 1 Lachmann, 
however, strangely enough, left Dryades in v. 45 and Hamadry- 
ades in 32. For the former Unger (op. cit.) restored Hydriades, 
while for the latter, after mentioning the names 'EcpvSpiSes, 1 'EtpvSpi- . 

dSes, Me0v8pid8et, Ni/xtpat e<f>v8dnai, Nvpcpai. nriyaiai Kal eviSpia nvdpara, 3 

he finally proposed at Hydriasin, a conjecture rightly rejected 
by Baehrens on account of the position of at. In 32 we have to 
decide between the two alternatives of Baehrens, Ephydriasin 
(note) and Enydriasin, better Enhydriasin, (text). The first is 
well supported, occurring in Anth. Pal. IX 327 tivpcpai 'E<pv8pid8es 
(Hermocreon) ; ib. 329 (Leonidas Tarentinus) ; Alexander Aeto- 

lus, ap. Parthen. 14. 22 airos 8' ds NipKpas $x fT ' 'E(pv8pid8as, of 

which the present passage may be a reminiscence. 4 Compare 
also the 'E0udpi'8er of Artemidorus. But Enhydriasin, though 
occurring nowhere else, is distinctly nearer to the tradition ama- 
drias hinc AFN (hamadrias {-ryas V) hinc DV). And to the 
word itself no objection need be taken when we compare Soph. 

1 Pape, lexicon of proper names, also quotes Nonnos, XLIII 222 (leg. 223), 
a passage which will be found on p. 273 of vol. II of the Teubner text. 

2 From Artemidorus 2. 38 Tlo-a/iol Kal M/ivai Kal Jivfiipai [mi] 'E<pv6pl6sc (for 
the Kal should be bracketed). 

3 From a late oracle in Jo. Lydus ; compare the use of nvevftara. 

*C. M. Francken, in the paper referred to below, says with truth that there 
is little agreement between the versions of the myths in Propertius and the 
collection of Parthenius which is dedicated to Cornelius Gallus. But it would 
be absurd to contend that Propertius could only know the poem of Aetolus 
from this collection. 
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Philoct. 1454 vvfKpm t evvhpoi Aei/xcoMaSre 1 (also the name in the 
inscription in Boeckh, Corpus I. Gr. Ill 5968 '~Ewhplr)[i] n. nanlptos 

Aot/Aci'fou] IIa7rtp[iov] a7re\ev[r]epos "Epos (i. e. *Epa>s) ave0rjKev), and 

remember that for M«0u8pid8«, a precisely similar compound to it 
and ecpvSpiaSes, we have only one example, Alcaeus Messenius, 
Anth. Pal. App. Plan. 226. 6. 2 

We must return for a moment to 12. The MSS end the line 
with adriacis, and to this Lachmann's (K)ydriasin does not seem 
sufficiently near ; compare the different corruption in 32. If, on 
the other hand, (Jt)ydriadas was the original, every letter (except 
of course the K) has been preserved in adriacis ; for i and y are 
equivalent, and c, d is a not uncommon interchange. Thus in 
Prop. Ill 14. 5 F reads uelodis for ueloci; 13 amazonicum for 
-dum, the same MS; and dum and cum are confused at II 14. 11, 
26. 47. Est, then, would appear to be 3d pers. of edo ; cf. in this 
sense Virg. Aen. IV 66 est mollis flamma medullas, and especially 
Catull. 91. 6 quoius me magnus edebat amor. And we must 
combine the emendation of Perreius, Ausonias — Adryadas, with 
that of Lachmann, thus reading Ausonias — Hydriadas. 

Before passing on we may meet some possible objections to the 
readings that have been recommended. It is true that the vulgate 
correction in 32, Hamadryasin, is somewhat nearer to the tradi- 
tion than Enhydriasin ; but the confusion of a and e, m and n is 
perpetual, and the one word is extremely rare, while the other is 
fairly common 3 : while in the other place (12) every one of the 
proposals — a, Dry asm, Adryasin, in Dryasin, et Dryasin, 
between which we must choose, appears to involve at least as 
much change as the reading we have preferred. In 45 Hydriades 
for driades or dryades is of course a change, but not a difficult 
one. Some will no doubt here prefer the rhythm to which they 

1 This passage, which well illustrates Propertius' irriguo — -prato, is sufficient to 
defend Nvpqiuv | "kup.aKi.Suv (Ruhnken, of our nymphs), Orph. Arg. 649, against 
Unger's KipviaSwv. Ain-vr) and Aeifi-a^ Mi/i-av, as philologists know, contain 
different forms of the same root. Aeipuviatiet;, another form, occurs again in 
Orph. Hymn. 50 (51). 4, a catalogue of almost all the appellations of every 
kind of nymph, including 'ApafipvadeQ, v. 13. 

s I am glad to note that Leo does not follow Buecheler in defending the text 
of Culex, 94 sq. o pecudes, o Panes et o gratissima tempe | f otitis Hamadry- 
adum, though his hortus is palaeographically less probable than the generally 
accepted frondis of Heinsius. 

8 It would seem that enhydriasin was first corrupted to hamadryasin and 
then this further corrupted. 
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are accustomed; but the elision is Propertian; cf. e. g. II 17. 11 
quem modo felic(em) inuidia adridente ferebant ; ib. 18. 19 at tu 
etiam iuuen(em) odisti me perfida cum sis ; and to my ear it is 
more suggestive of the Nymphs' excitement than the smoother 
rhythm. 1 

The remaining passages may be conveniently considered in 
connexion with another corrupt passage of Propertius, II 32. 
33 sqq.: 

ipsa Venus quamuis corrupta libidine Martis 

nee minus in caelo semper honesta fuit 
quamuis Ida Parim pastorem dicat amasse 35 

atque inter pecudes accubuisse deam. 
hoc et Hamadryadum spectauit turba sororum 

Silenique senes et pater ipse chori, 
cum quibus Idaeo legisti poma sub antro 

subposita excipiens Naica dona manu. 40 

The difficulty of line 33 is attested by the readings fertur N 
for quamuis and uixil L (the Holkham MS, see Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philological Society, vol. V, part I) for Mariis. 

1 After the above was written, as if to add another proof of the necessity of 
this investigation, appeared the paper of a Dutch scholar, C. M. Francken, 
Mnemosyne, XXIII, pp. 20.6 sqq. It shows the same ignorance of Unger's 
researches and the same lack of discrimination in dealing with the evidence. 
I will refer to some of his observations which have not been covered by the 
previous discussion. In 32 he reads 'a dolor! ibat Hylas ibat amor Dryasin' 
for (K)amadrias hinc. His reasons against the dat. are 'constructio est insolita 
(quamuis non sine exemplo) et pro re quam continent uerba nimium n-dfof.' 
The first one, that the construction is rare, though correct, is in Propertius 
an argument in its favour. The second one I do not comprehend. When 
Hylas went to the water-nymphs, as all Propertius' readers know, he went to 
his fate. The amor of the nymphs has already been referred to in 12. The 
poet's effects are spoilt by such repetitions. To pass over such inaccurate and 
frivolous statements as ' certe Naiadum uocabulo nusquam usus est' (Proper- 
tius) and ' huius (YcSpmc) uocabuli quod Graecis vSpiav (situlam) saepe usur- 
pantibus non nimis gratum esse potuit ad deas significandas' (!), he next urges 
against Lachmann's Hydriasin (which he has already commended by ' acute ') 
that it is ' rarum certe et ut dixi non sine nympharum uocabulo.' This is an 
argument of some weight perhaps for Greek, but of none for Latin, as may be 
seen from the citations already made, in few of which nymphae is inserted. 
In 12 he accepts Ayrmann's conjecture '"non minor Ausoniis (sc. nymphis u. 
II, fluuiorum deis)est amor ac Dryasin" mutatione paene nulla' because 'Auso- 
niis debet habere oppositum nomen Graecum idque non rarum et uix auditum 
sed Graecis familiare.' Then the poor word Dryasin is to mean here ' Greek 
water-deities,' and that, we are to believe, is ' non rarum et uix auditum sed 
Graecis familiare' ! 
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But these attempts at emendation — and they are the only variants, 
except perhaps non, the first hand of F, for hoc, that are worth 
recording here — are of course no use to us. In 40, whatever 
reading we may adopt, it is clear that there is a reference to a 
Naiad. There are three other places (already cited) in which a 
Naiad appears in the company of Hamadryades. Let us see if 
we can learn anything by comparing them. First let us take Ov. 
Met. I 69 sq.: the Naiad there referred to is Syrinx, the daughter 
of the river god Ladon, and herself changed into a reed. A 
second passage is Stat. Silu. I 3. 59 sqq. quid te, quae mediis 
seruata penatibus arbor | tecta per et postes liquidas emergis in 
auras | quo non sub domino saeuas passura bipennes ? | set nunc 
ignauos forsan uel lubrica Nais | uel non abruptos tibi demet 
(debet Hems.') Hamadryas annos? Why does Statius doubt 
whether the tree is in the charge of a Naiad or a Hamadryad ? 
Because it grows in the villa of Flauius Vopiscus at Tibur, which 
is built on the water; e. g. vv. 2, 3 inserto geminos Aniene 
penates — sociae commercia noscere ripae. Compare the elegant 
myth of Pan and a Naiad which he invents for the 'Arbor Atedii 
Melioris,' Silu. II 3. 

Once more the context of the passage, which is the very arx 
of the supposed confusion, where we are told of the revenge 
which Cybele took upon the Naiad with whom her favorite Attis 
was unfaithful (Ov. Fast. IV 231 Naida uulneribus succidit in 
arbore factis ; | ilia perit ; fatum Naidos arbor erat), tells us who 
the offender was ; 229 sq. fallit et in Nympha Sagaritide desinit 
esse I quod fuit; hinc poenas exigit ira deae; that is, a nymph of 
the river Sagaris or Sangarius. What, then, is the explanation of 
the phenomenon that, when we probe the identification of the 
Naiad and the Hamadryad, we always come upon water ? Let 
us seek enlightenment from Homer's famous description of the 

Naiads' home: Od. 13. I02 sqq. avrapiiri Kparbt \ipdvos ravv<pv\Xos 
e A 12117 | ayxo&t b' avrtjs avrpop (TrrjpaTov rjfpoftbt's, \ ipbv vvft<pao>v at 
vi) tabes KaXeovrai' | iv be KprjTrjpei re xal dpufiupopijes eacriv \ \aivoi,ev8a b 
etreiTa Ti8ntpa><T<rov<Ti fitXtao-ai' \ iv 8' ioro< Xideoi jrepip.r)KW, ivBa re 
vvfMpai | (pdpe' v<paivov<riv a\nr6p<pvpa Bavpa IbetrBm' \ i v b vbar alevd- 

ovra. 1 Descriptions of similar scenes abound in the classics. It 
will be enough to cite one from Propertius ; that of the grotto of 

1 These wondrous fabrics of the Nymphs' bower, what are they but the rain- 
bow of the falling streams? 'A land of streams. Some like a downward 
smoke, Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go.' — Tennyson, Lotos Eaters. 
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the Nymphs who refuse admission to the thirsty Hercules, IV 9. 
23 sq. sed procul inclusas audit ridere puellas, | lucus ubi umbroso 
fecerat orbe nemus | femineae loca clausa deae fontesque piandos | 
— uos precor o luci sacro quae luditis antro | pandite defessis 
hospita fana uiris. | fontis egens erro circaque sonantia lymphis. 
Trees in such positions might well be regarded as in the charge 
either of water-nymphs or of tree-nymphs, and their protectors 
could take rank with either. Within this region doubt is 
possible ; outside of it none, I am convinced, will be found. 

Such a region is indicated by 'Jdaeo legisti potna sub antro,' 
a dell of many-fountained Ida ; and the appearance of a Naiad 
among the Hamadryads requires no further explanation. But 
the couplet in which these words occur is still corrupt; as is 
shown, first, by the absence of anything for legisti to refer to 
(this Baehrens tried to provide by the weak alteration legit 
iibi) ; secondly, by the expression Naica dona. This is taken to 
mean 'the gifts of the Naiads,' vlz.poma. But neither in Greek 
nor in Latin, as all those who are acquainted with the formations 
of those languages are well aware, is such a derivative possible. 
Philodemus, Anth. Pal. X 21 fin., has o-Sft /«, Kwrpi, | NaioKovr >;S>j, 
hemroTi, wp6s Xtfitvas, which is ingeniously and, as it would seem, 
correctly explained as a mock geographical adjective ('nominis 
geographi formam ludit ') from Now, the name of his inamorata ; 
Anth. Pal. V 107. But in serious writing Nn'tKor or Naicus is no 
more possible than Dryacus or Hamadryacus. 1 It was this con- 
sideration, in part, that led R. Unger to conjecture Na|taitow in 
the epigram, Nanica here and Nanida — Nanidos in Ov. Fast., 1. c. 
A Nana or Nanis, he would have, was the inamorata of Attis ; 
but as his only evidence is that Nana was the name of his mother, 
no one has accepted or is likely to accept the conjecture. It was, 
however, a step in the right direction to set the two passages side 
by side; for they both refer to the same unfortunate nymph. 
Nor will it now be difficult to emend the line of Propertius. For 
Naica dona read Nai caduca? The poet makes learned and not 
inelegant allusion to the fable which is preserved by Ovid. In 

1 In Orelli, Inscr. 2791, Naicus, the perhaps doubtful name of a slave, would 
be a derivative of va6$. 

2 The emendation is Scaliger's. But the great critic only blundered into it. 
The Naiad he explains as Oenone, misled by the corruption Paritn, and 
caduca he takes as neuter, and meaning ' cadiua,' which Heinsius actually 
conjectured. But who would care to gather such fruit? To say nothing of 
the abruptness of Nai without some epithet. 
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caduca we recognize the Naiad-Hamadryad who was doomed to 
fall to the vengeful axe of Cybele. An adjective which is applied 
sometimes to a tree (te, triste lignum te caducum | in domini 
caput inmerentis, Hor. Carm. II 13. 11 sq.), sometimes to a person 
(Virg. Aen. X 622 sq. si mora praesentis leti tempusque caduco \ 
oratur iuueni), could nowhere be more appropriate than here, 
where both are meant. The corruption was engendered by 
wrong division of the words, confusion of u and o, and an attempt 
to make something out of doca. 

But it will be said there is nothing about Cybele and Attis in 
the context. True ; but once there was. Parim, I have said, is 
corrupt. Almost every one admits this, and it must be so. If 
not, the lines would refer to an amour between Venus and Paris ; 
and of this the rest of mythology knows nothing. The corruption 
Parim was here a very natural one. Paris has just been referred 
to in the preceding lines: 'Tyndaris externo,' etc., and paslorem 
would be most easily so understood : cf. Hor. Carm. I 15 Pastor 
cum traheret per freta nauibus [ Idaeis Helenen perfidus hospi- 
tam. The remedies proposed, however, hitherto are ineffectual ; 
bonum Valckenaer, Phrygem Schrader, pa/am Haupt, suum Baeh- 
rens, nouum Burmann, all fail — some in palaeographical prob- 
ability, others by futility of sense. 1 The object of all is to introduce 
an allusion to Anchises as in [Ovid] Her. 16. 201 sq. Phryx erat 
Anchises uolucrum cui mater Amorum | gaudet in Idaeis concu- 
buisse iugis. 2 But the language appears to oppose a fatal objec- 
tion to thus providing Venus with a partner. Since the time of 
Haupt it has been the custom to construe the four verses as an 
example of hyperbaton or anb koivov, or rather of the two figures 
combined. To this, with the present reading, there are two 
serious objections, both arising from the same cause. First, here 
is a sentence with a single subject starting apparently as positive 
and then in its second half suddenly turning negative, nee minus, 
etc.: amphora coepit | institui; currente rota cur urceus extat? 3 
Secondly, the sentence, as it stands, is devoid of all proper balance, 
as will be seen, however much we simplify: 'Venus, quamuis 
Martem amans, et semper honesta fuit quamuis pastorem ama- 

1 And therefore all omitted in the footnotes to my text of Propertius. 

2 Mr. Housman (Class. Rev., 1. c. below) refers also to II. 2. 820 sq.; Theocr. 
I. 105, 20. 34 sq., which last place I have quoted in full. 

3 This objection is sought to be removed by the suggestion that nee minus = 
et, as in I 3. 5 ; but nee minus, which is rather 'and also,' is not equivalent to 
et for the purposes of an aitb kiuvov construction. 
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uerit.' I am sure that many readers must have felt this. What, 
then, is to be done? Another nominative must be provided for 
the <oto kowqv construction. Thus, 

ipsa Venus quamuis corrupta libidine Martis 
nee minus in caelo semper honesta fuit, 

quamuis Ida, Rhea, pastorem dicat amasse 
atque inter pecudes accubuisse deam. 

It is true that Ovid represents the attachment of Cybele to 
Attis as platonic : 'casto uinxit amore deam.' 1 But that is not 
the account of Theocr. 20 (Incert. 2, Ahrens), 34 sqq., the full 
context of which must be quoted : ovk iyva> 8' on Kinpis eV <Wpi 

fir)varo fiovrq \ Kal $pvytois ivoficvcrev iv aptcri KaS rbv "AoWtv \ iv dpv/xoiai 
(piKrj<r( /cai iv hpvp,olcnv eieXaiKrcv; ( ~E.vhvpi.av 8e rir r)V ; ov /3ovicoXor J Sire 
2e\dva J (3ovKo\eovra (piKijaev, an Ovkvpma 5e pokoXaa | Xdflptov civ vdnos 
T]\6i Km (Is 6p.a iratSi icd6ev8(. \ Kat TV, Pea, kXhUis to ^ov/coXoi". ov\l 8« 
Kat ri, I & Kpovi'Sa 81a 7rai8a fiotjvopov opvts eVXdy^ijr/ with which 

agrees Diodorus Siculus in the collection of tradition, III 58, 59; 
also later writers: Lactam. I 17; Arnobius, adu. nat. 4. 35; Fir- 
micus Maternus, de errore prof, religion. 3. 1 ; Tert. ad. nat. I 
149. It is clear that both accounts were current, as indeed was 
natural, and a writer might take whichever suited his purpose. 

We have now a perfectly legitimate example of the figure in 
question: 'ipsa Venus, quamuis amans Martem, nee minus Rhea 
honesta fuit quamuis pastori accubuerit': and of the same type, 
though more difficult, as Val. Fl. V 215 sq. dona dehinc Bacchi 
casusque ut firmet in omnes | rapta Ceres. Of the hyperbaton 
(properly so called) in Rhea there are many examples in Latin 
poets; see e. g. Munro's collection on Lucr. Ill 843, much 
enlarged by Mr. Housman (Journal of Philology, XVIII, pp. 6 
sqq.) and capable of much further extension, e. g. by Lucan, III 
6 79> V 387 qua, sibi ne ferri ius ullum, Caesar, abesset, | Ausonias 
uoluit gladiis miscere secures; ib. 680, 800, VII 686 sq., VIII 341 
sq. quern captos ducere reges | uidit ab Hyrcanis, Indoque a 
litore, siluis. Horace, Epod. 6. 15 sq. an — inultus ut, flebo, 
puer; perhaps even 11. 7 heu ! me, per urbem, nam pudet tanti 
mali, I fabula quanta fui, unless the ungrammatical heu me is a 
corruption of eheu, which is, on the whole, more probable. 
Manilius, IV 535 se quisque, et uiuit, et effert. In Propertius 
too there is another example which the copyists have removed : 

1 So apparently also Martial, VIII 46. 
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Ill 19. 19 sq. quidue Clytaemnestrae propter quam tota Mycenis | 
infamis, stuprum, stat Pelopea domus {stupro MSS, but Clytaem- 
nestrae, which has no construction, must be joined with stuprum, 
as in IV 7. 57 1 ). In very few of the instances, however, is the 
sense really obscure ; nor is it so here. The course of the cor- 
ruption was probably this. Rhea became Rheam, which might 
happen in many ways. The stroke which denotes a nasal might 
be accidentally added, or Rhea mechanically assimilated to the 
next word pastorem ; or, again, the copyist, not understanding 
the construction or dissatisfied with the quantity (Rhea), might 
put it in the same case as deam. All these changes might be 
illustrated from actual cases ; but I spare the reader. Rheam, 
again, has practically four letters, in common with Parini (for e 
and i are everlastingly confused) ; it is comparatively a rare word, 
and the latter a common one, and one, as we have seen, likely to 
suggest itself here. 

A word about the scene and the other personages of the 
context. The scene is Mount Ida; and Cybele is the Idaea 
mater, her official title — Cicero, Livy, Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid. 
In this regard the repetition Ida — Idaeo appears intentional. 
The company, again, consists of Nymphs, Sileni and Bacchus. 
Now, the cult and myths of Cybele are closely connected with 
the Bacchic ones ; see Roscher's lexicon, s. v. Dionysos, pp. 1085 
sqq., and Kybele, pp. 1658 sq. But 110 such connexion appears 
between those of Dionysos and Aphrodite. 

Lastly, it is not only clearly effective, but also more in the 
Propertian manner to illustrate by different individuals than by 
different actions of the same individual ; and in the introduction 
of Cybele we have a climax. You ought not to expect constancy 
in a woman. Heroines are frail (31 sq.), goddesses are frail (33 
sq.), the great mother of the gods is frail (35-40). The length of 
the last reference is now intelligible. The fable was less trite 
than Helen's infidelity and the loves of Mars and Venus ('toto 
notissima caelo '), and its subject more venerable. 2 

1 There is another indication that stupro is corrupt. Wherever infamis and 
infamare occur in Propertius, they are used without any such addition, as the 
idea was for Propertius contained in the word. Thus I 16. 9, II 24. 7, III n. 
28 Iuppiter infamat seque suamque domum. 

2 Mr. Housman, in a review of my text of Propertius published since this 
article was written, the care and courtesy of which I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging, says (Class. Review, October, 1895, p. 352) that I must give 
some reason why I suppose the person meant is Rhea, whose name is not in 
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To sum up the general results of this inquiry. Apart from 
passages obviously corrupt, the Greek and Latin literatures 1 
afford no evidence of any confusion in the use of the names of 
the different kinds of Nymphs: Dryads, Hamadryads, Naiads. 
The three are the names — the Dryads, of wood and woodland in 
general ; the Hamadryads, of particular trees whose existence they 
are often supposed to share ; the Naiads, of running water, espe- 
cially at its source. But the trees which grow at such a place 
(possibly at other points in the stream) and from the water are 

the MSS, rather than Venus, whose name is. This I trust I have done. He 
continues : " and it must be a strong one, if it is to justify a dislocated order of 
words which has no parallel in Propertius for violence, unless you accept Dr. 
Postgate's emendation of III xix. Ig sq." As Mr. Housman uses his collection 
of examples (already referred to) to defend the displacement proposed by him 
in I I. 23 tunc ego crediderim, et manes et sidera, uobis | posse Cytinaeis 
ducere carminibus, he thus makes the question entirely one of degree. What 
amount of displacement would be too violent for Propertius, it appears arbi- 
trary to decide. It is clear that the poet who wrote, e. g., 'et subter captos 
arma sedere duces' for 'captos supter' (III 4. 18) did not stick at trifles in the 
matter of order, while poets who in general write more simply than Propertius 
have dislocations quite as violent; e. g. Catullus 66 (65). 18 non, ita me diui, 
uera gemunt, iuerint. As indicated above, the real question appears to be 
whether a dislocation is obscure: whether it is 'violent' appears to be less 
material. 

1 1 say literatures because, as B. Schmidt, in a valuable monograph, Das 
Volksleben d. Neugriechischen u. d. Hellenischen Alterthum (1871, Theil 1), has 
pointed out, modern Greek shows that at some period which we cannot fix a 
transference in the use of certain nymph-names took place in the popular 
language. Nepot'cJe, which is said to be N;//>^/<5ec, is now used of nymphs in 
general. The passage of meaning from sea-nymphs to water-nymphs is not a 
difficult one, and modern Greek uses vepo for water. There is perhaps a step 
taken in this shifting in Eur. Ion, 1081 sqq., where we read that the fifty 
daughters of Nereus dance in the rivers' eddies as well as in the sea : al Kara 
■kovtov I aevaav re irorafiav | diva; x°P ev °l leval . Five centuries later Zenobius,. 
a contemporary of Hadrian, certainly appears to say that Hylas was carried 
off by Nereids, Cent. VI 21 ; but it seems more than probable that we should 
restore Y-pr/viduv (cf. Theocr. 1. 22) with Valckenaer, and otherwise classical 
antiquity does not vary from the usual conception. The generalisation of 
water-nymphs to nymphs in general would be later still. The modern Greek 
name for water-sprites, which Schmidt quotes in the forms of hpii/iiaiQ, Apv/iai;, 
Apvuvmc, apparently comes from 6pv/ioc, the nearest parallel being Apv/ilth; 
vvfufiw, mentioned by Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. I, p. 225. It will be seen that 
these words furnish no direct evidence for the confusions which we have been 
considering. They only prove the possibility of their occurrence, which I 
should be the last to deny. 
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under the charge of Nymphs who may be regarded either as 
Naiads or as Hamadryads, and where a Naiad is mentioned 
among the Hamadryads, such a tree-nymph 1 is meant. 

And now I dare say some sated and ungrateful reader will 
hark back and say: 'The place where Hylas disappeared was 
just the place where, as you assert, these ambiguous nymphs 
abode. What can it matter, then, how the poet names them ? 
Tree-nymphs, spring-nymphs and water-nymphs, it's all the same.' 
I shall not add to the tedium of my imaginary friend by exposing 
the fallacies which such an argument conceals. I will simply ask 
him first to consider whether there are two modes of death more 
sharply distinguished in the human consciousness than hanging 
and drowning; next I will beg him to read the following lines of 
Nonnos, in which Pentheus threatens that he will send some of 
the Bacchantes to join the Hamadryads and others to join the 

Naiads : XLIV 143 sqq. as ii/l ©ij/3>7 | 'lap.t)vov bitpoimv dKOfTt{ovres 
evavXois \ Nrjidas Aovlais nor a firjitrt fil^are NvfMJyais \ yjXiKas' Adpvddns 
8e yipmv dV^airo Kidaipaiv \ aWais Ahpvdbtvo iv 6pd£vyas dvri Avalov / 

and last of all to turn to the words by which Propertius seeks to 
touch our feelings at the approaching fate of Hylas : 'a dolor, ibat 
Hylas, ibat— — ,' and then say with what kind of a fate or with 
which Nymphs' names he thinks the blank should be filled. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 

1 We can now apprehend the true significance of such names as Bdreia, 
Apollodorus, III 10. 4, a Naif, and Mea/u, ib. II 5. 4, referred to as a Naif in a 
fragment of Pindar, 156 Bergk: bv Ma/Uajwof Wpeipe Na«$Of ano'iras ~LtCkrivd<:, 
instances I take from G. F. Schoemann's learned dissertation, De nymphis 
Meliis gigantibus et Erinysin Theogoniae Hesiodeae (Greifswald, 1845). In 
themselves, of course, these names would only prove the natural connexion of 
water and vegetable growth, such as is indicated by 'IdvBr/, 'Podeta, names of 
the 'Qaeavidc; ('Q/vTai-'df, as we know, is the parent of the rivers) in Hes. Theog. 
349, 351, discussed by Schoemann in another dissertation, De Oceanidum et 
Nereidum catalogis Hesiodeis (Greifswald, 1843). 



